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International 


EEC Implements ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal 
Work.’’ After 2 years of study and discussion, 
the six member governments of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) reached agreement, 
at a conference held in December 1961, on the 
implementation of article 119 of the 1957 Treaty 
of Rome, which provides that member states, in 
the course of the first stage, shall ‘‘ensure and 
subsequently maintain the application of the 
principle of equal remuneration for equal work 
as between men and women workers.”’ 

When the member states were originally 
asked by the Commission of the EEC to take 
steps to implement article 119, the replies 
showed considerable disagreement regarding 
the definition of ‘equal work,’’ which was not 
precisely defined in the article. The confer- 
ence of December 1961 settled this matter by 
supporting a broad interpretation of the term, 
namely, that women must receive the same pay 
as men when performing the same kind of work 
and not only when doing identical work. 

In the resolution adopted by the confer- 
ence, the member states agreed that the action 
to be taken to assure the application to women 
workers of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work would render it possible for those workers 
to take court action in cases of alleged viola- 
tion. Under a progressive schedule, wage dif- 
ferentials exceeding 15 percent are to be com- 
pletely eliminated by June 30, 1962; differen- 
tials exceeding 15 percent are to be decreased 
to 10 percent by June 30, 1963; and any dis- 
criminatory differential remaining is to be com- 
pletely eliminated by December 31, 1964. 

Collective contracts providing for wage 
discrimination in disregard of the schedule for 
progressive elimination of wage differentials 
between male and female workers will not be 
treated as binding by the Governments con- 
cerned. 

The member states designated as unlaw- 
ful the following types of wage discrimination 


action: (a) limiting legal minimum wages to men 
alone; (b) fixing different minimum wages for 
men and women in statutes, regulations, or col- 
lective agreements; (c) using different bases for 
wage scales for men and women; and (d) estab- 
lishing separate categories for men and women 
or applying different criteria when determining 
compensation by job analysis and evaluation. 
--U.S. Mission, Brussels. 


Belgium 


Agreement Reached on Conditions of 
Service of Public Personnel. Some 375,000 
civilian Government employees are favorably 
affected by a general 3-percent wage increase 
provided for in an agreement reached in Decem- 
ber 1961, between the Socialist-oriented Fed- 
eration of Civil Servants (Centrale Genérale 
des Services Publics--CGSP) and the Chris- 
tian Federation of Public Service Personnel 
(Centrale Chretienne du Personnel des Services 
Publics et des Regies--FSCSP) and the Bel- 
gian Government. The two unions presented a 
joint memorandum to the Government outlining 
the wage and supplementary benefit demands 
made on behalf of their members, who represent 
the great majority of the organized public per- 
sonnel. The demands were based on the claim 
that the compensation of persons in the public 
services was 20 percent below that of private 
employees. Although the two unions, in the 
past, had agreed informally upon the general 
substance of their demands, this was the first 
time they presented a joint demand and issued 
a joint public statement. 

The submission of the memorandum led to 
negotiations which resulted, in March 1962, in 
an understanding which satisfied most of the 
unions’ economic demands. The Government, 
however, did not grant one of the requests, 
namely, that it commit itself to annual consul- 
tations with the unions, reportedly because it- 
did not wish to agree to the introduction of 
formal collective bargaining in the public serv- 
ice. But Government spokesmen indicated that 
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the unions should feel free at any time to bring 
up problems such as wages, working conditions, 
and fringe benefits. 

The agreement affects about 375,000 per- 
sons working in the Ministries and other agen- 
cies of the Government, the judiciary, the 
secular clergy, the armed forces, the national 
police, the public and State-subsidized Cath- 
olic schools, the national railroads, and other 
public institutions. The understanding pro- 
vides for a general 3-percent wage increase 
for all civilian employees of these agencies. 

Concurrently, the present large number of 
job classification (and pay rates) is to be re- 
duced to 20 grades, with five steps within 
each grade. The Government has also agreed 
to establish 60,000 francs (US$1,200) a year 
as the minimum pay and 500,000 francs 
(US$10,000) as the maximum. Moreover, it is 
raising the top salary step in the maximum 
grade by 10 percent in order to provide an 
additional incentive to career personnel to 
move ahead and to reward those who have 
already reached the present highest salary 
level. 

Under new ‘‘double vacation pay’’ pro- 
visions, uniform amounts will be paid to all 
employees regardless of their grades: 3,000 
francs (US$60) in 1962, 3,500 francs (US$70) 
in 1963, and 4,000 francs (US$80) in 1964 and 
subsequent years in addition to salary. 

A bipartite study committee was formed 
to prepare a revision of the pension system.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Method of Measuring Unemployment 
Changed. The ‘“‘partially unemployed’’ cate- 
gory in Belgian official statistics has changed 
with regard to elderly and handicapped persons 
beginning with the week of February 4-Febru- 
ary 10, 1962. These persons will no longer be 
included in the above category in the weekly 
unemployment report; however, in the monthly 
reports, they will continue to be included, as a 
special category. The importance of this 
change in the weekly statistics is shown in 
the figures below, which compare unemploy- 
ment during the last week of the old system 
with that during the first week under the new 
one: 


Week of Week of 
January 28- February 4- 
February 3, February 10, 

1962 __ 1962 


140, 455 





ME eo ose ai a¥.0p 0h se 


194, 331 





Completely 
unemployed 89, 016 86,991 
64, 156 62, 245 
24, 860 24, 746 


105, 315 53, 464 
91, 887 41,019 
13, 428 12, 445 


--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


Mineworkers Reject East German Appeal. 
The Soviet Zone’s so-called Free German 
Trade Union Federation (Freier Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund-FDGB) appealed to East 
German workers to donate money for the ‘‘needy 
iron ore miners in the West German Siegerland 
area,’’ where several mines are to be shut 
down. West German mine union officials ad- 
vised the FDGB rather to use the money to im- 
prove the workers’ lot in the Soviet Zone. 
They stated that funds which might be sent to 
the FDGB would be passed on instead to the 
camps of East German refugees in the Federal 
Republic.--German press. 


Germany, Federal Republic of—Italy 


West German, Italian Trade Unions Co- 
operate To Counter Communist Influence. The 
anti-Communist Italian Confederation of Labor 
Unions (Confederazione Italiana Sindicati dei 
Lavoratori--CISL) is cooperating with the West 
German Trade Union Federation (Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund--DGB) in training Italian 
union organizers who are to counter possible 
Communist influence among the 100,000 Italian 
workers in West Germany. The organizers will 
also attempt to bring the workers into the CISL. 
--German press; U.S. Embassy, Rome. 
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Germany, Soviet Zone of 


Polytechnic Education Continues To Be 
Weak. It is reported that the regime of the 
Soviet Zone, during the past several years, has 
been reorganizing its educational system in a 
manner providing for more vigorous ideological 
indoctrination as well as for increased empha- 
sis on formal vocational training and work 
experience at all school levels. The reform 
legislation has stressed the importance of 
‘socialist’? and polytechnic education ‘from 
kindergarten to university’ and thus has in- 
cluded in the revised school program (1) a 
special course, ‘‘introduction to socialist pro- 
duction,’’ (2) several weeks of work in a fac- 
tory or on a farm, and (3) other ‘productive 
labor’’ at all grades. According to the Law 
for the Socialist Development of the School 
System, dated December 2, 1959, and the 
School Regulation of November 12, 1959, ‘‘pro- 
ductive labor’’ consists, during the first six 
grades, of work in the school garden, manual 
training, and work excursions to farms and 
factories; from the seventh grade on, pupils 
must spend 1 day each school week in a state 
factory or on a collective farm. 

The new system and especially the ‘‘day 
in socialist production’’ had a bad start owing 
to opposition, or insufficient cooperation, by 
management, workers, parents, students, and 
instructors, according to reports during 1962 in 
Neues Deutschland, the newspaper of theCen- 
tral Committee of the (East German) Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany (SED). Resistance to 
the new polytechnic education is still said to 
continue. These reports complain, among 
other things, that managers show little interest 
in the ‘‘day in production,’’ prepare and con- 
duct it in a careless and superficial manner, 
and do not provide training opportunities in 
accordance with study plans; that there are 
school principals and teachers who during the 
entire school year have not shown up once at 
the place where the students receive their 
polytechnic training; that teachers, generally, 
are not cooperating in the required degree, and 
many of them do not make full use of the oppor- 
tunities of establishing links between edu- 
cational institutions and economic enterprises; 
and that, in short, numerous schools regard 
polytechnic education as quite superfluous. 
--East German press. 


Italy 


Italian Trade Union Reactions to Practice 
of Voluntary Checkoff. For different reasons, 
Italian Communist and anti-Communist trade 
unionists have traditionally been sceptical of 
of the value of the checkoff. The non-Commu- 
nist unionists feared that dues collection by 
the employer rather than by union officers 
would weaken the independence of their unions. 
Recently, however, these unions have begun 
to regard the voluntary checkoff as a desirable 
method of reducing the difficulties and expense 
involved in collecting dues individually each 
month and of assuring payment when due. Two 
of the unions in this group-- the anti-Communist 
Italian Confederation of Labor Unions (Con- 
federazione Italiana Sindacati dei Lavoratori-- 
CISL) and the anti-Communist Italian Union of 
Labor (Unione Italiana del Lavoro--UIL)--have 
found that workers resent dues collection less 
in small installments through the checkoff 
than when they must purchase dues stamps 
each month and __spaste them on their annual 
cards. 

On the Communist side, the strongest 
confederation in the country, the Italian Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro--CGIL), an affil- 
iate of the Communist-oriented World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions (WFTU), has resisted 
the voluntary checkoff because of reluctance 
of members to reveal their membership in this 
Communist organization by authorizing the 
withholding of dues and thus to expose them- 
selves to possible reprisals by management. 
CGIL has advocated a universal checkoff 
whose proceeds would be put into a common 
fund which would be then apportioned among 
the unions concerned on the basis of a nego- 
tiated ratio. 

Private Italian management, under the 
leadership of the General Confederation of 
Italian Industry (Confindustria), by and large, 
has continued to resist the adoption of any 


, checkoff system. The vast Government-owned 


industrial complex (Istituto Ricostruzione In- 
dustriale--IRI), however, has increasingly con- 
ceded the traditional voluntary checkoff in 
recent years. At present, the union dues of 
168,900 (57 percent) of the 291,600 workers 
employed in IRI companies employing more 
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than 100 workers are checked off. Sixty-one 
(56 percent) of the 109 IRI companies of this 
size operate under voluntary checkoff agree- 
ments. In 15 of these plants, the authorization 


of the individual workers is valid for 1 year, 
in 1 it expires after 6 months, in 5 it expires 
after 1 month, and in 40 no time limit exists. 
--U.S. Embassy Rome. 
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Aden 


Petroleum Agreement-Concluded. A 2-year- 
old dispute between the British Petroleum Em- 
ployees’ (Bunkering) Union ard British Petro- 
leum (Aden) Limited ended on March 10, when 
an agreement covering the general conditions of 
service was concluded. The agreement provided 
for a wage increase of 70 shillings (US$9.80) a 
month for all grades retroactive to March 1, 1961, 
the payment of 60 shillings (US$8.40) as an 
annual leave allowance; 30 days of annual leave 
for all workers; and a 7-hour day for clerks 
(reduced from 8).--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


Five Unionists Imprisoned. A five-man 
emergency committee of the Forces (British) 
Local Employees’ Union, which comprises Aden 
civilian workers employed by the British forces, 
was ordered imprisoned by a local judge for 12 
months, on February 28, after refusing to sign a 
bond guaranteeing that there would be no strikes 
or breaches of the peace. The committee, re- 
cently established to deal with the strained re- 
lations between the union and the armed forces, 
ensuing from a deadlock in negotiations for im- 
proved worker conditions, was charged with 
threatening to call a strike, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the 1960 Industrial Ordinance, and 
with distributing pamphlets likely to disturb the 
peace.--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


Jordan 


Results of 1960 Social Survey. The results 
of the Social Survey of Amman, taken in 1960 


and covering population, education, housing, in- | 
come, and employment, were made available [ 
early in 1962. Approximately 9,037 persons be- [ 
tween the ages of 15 and 59 were interviewed. 
Of these, 4,212 were employed during the 4 


weeks proceeding the canvass. 
More than 1,750 able-bodied adults were 


unemployed, of whom 418 expressly indicated | 
they were actively seeking work but were unable ) 
to find jobs. The average monthly wage of those 
who were employed was the equivalent of about 
US$28.--U.S. Embassy, Amman. 


Lebanon 


Labor Confederation Formed. On March 2, f 
representatives of the United Unions for Em- 
ployees and Workers (UUEW)--with an estimated 
membership of 6,000; the 6,000-member League 
of Trade Unions of Workers and Employees 
(Jami’at); and the Federation of Unions of Work- | 
ers and Employees of North Lebanon (FUNL)-- | 
with an estimated 4,000 members; met to elect | 
the first executive board of the Lebanese Con- 
federation of Labor (Confederation des Tra- 
vailleurs du Liban--CTL), thus bringing into 
being a new labor grouping for which a license 
had been issued by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs almost 4 years ago. The new 
confederation comprises about 51 percent of the 
country’s total trade union membership of about 
31,000. Gabriel Khoury, president of the UUEW, 
will be president of the confederation, and | 
Hussein Ali Hussein and Mustafa Hamzi, presi- 
dents of Jami’at and FUNL, respectively, will 
be vice presidents. Other officers are: secte- 
tary general, Fuad Karanouch (Jami’at); secre- 
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taries, Khaled Baradi (FUNL) and Tewfick Sal- 
loun (UUEW); treasurer, Ahmed Sultan (FUNL); 
accountant, Antoine Shiha (Jami’at); advisers, 
Edmond Frangie (Jami’at), Afif Zinati (UUEW), 
and Azmi Hajer (FUNL).--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Pakistan 


Government Establishes National Manpower 
Council. The establishment of a 15-member Man- 
power Council was announced in the Official 
Gazette on February 16. The Council is com- 
posed of the heads of Government agencies 
which deal with manpower functions, and the 
Chief Secretaries of the Provincial Governments 
of East Pakistan and West Pakistan. The Chair- 
man of the Council is the Minister of Health, 
Labor and Social Welfare. The Council has been 
set up under the second Five Year Plan (1960- 
1965), which envisages the formation of a perma- 
nent interdepartmental agency to evolve a broad 
national manpower program; the program includes 
the study of the relationship between civilian 
and defense manpower needs, and initiation of 
programs for the improved use of manpower by 
both public and private agencies. 

In keeping with the general recommenda- 
tions of the plan, the functions of the Manpower 
Council have been defined as follows: 

@ Formulation of national policy for the 
conservation, training, development, and effec- 
tive utilization of manpower. 

e@ Devising overall programs for meeting 
the requirements for high-level personnel, train- 
ing artisans and skilled workmen, and providing 
productive employment for surplus labor, and for 
youth. 

e@ Drawing up plans for the improved utili- 
zation of labor through better management, the 
coordination of defense and civilian uses of 
manpower, and the development of basic data 
and analyses for manpower planning. 

e Harmonizing the functions of various 
agencies in a unified program. 

In accordance with recommendations made 
under the second Five Year Plan, three commit- 
tees are to be set up under the Council: (a) a 
high-level Personnel Committee; (b) a National 
Training Board; and (c) a Civil Works Board. 


The first will consist of 10 representatives 
of Government departments concerned with pro- 
fessional occupations and one representative 
from each of the Provincial Governments; the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education and Scien- 
tific Research is to be Chairman. Useful sources 
of working data for the work of the committee 
will be two registries already in existence; a 
register of essential personnel currently main- 
tained by the Department of Manpower and Em- 
ployment, in the Ministry of Health, Labor, and 
Social Welfare and the register of the employ- 
ment exchanges which is maintained under the 
Essential Personnel (Registration) Ordinance, 
as amended in 1960, requiring the registration of 
personnel in 85 occupations and trades. 

The National Training Board will be re- 
sponsible for training programs in genera!. and 
in particular for training for skilled trades and 
at supervisory levels. The Board will have nine 
members: representatives of Government depart- 
ments of the East and West Pakistan Water and 
Power Development Authorities (WAPA), and of 
the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
(PIDC). 

The Civil Works Board will also have nine 
members and will be headed by the Secretary of 
the Ministry of National Reconstruction and In- 
formation. It will be concerned mainly with un- 
employment and underemployment. Its member- 
ship will consist of representatives of the Na- 
tional and Provincial Governments. 

A projected fourth specialized body, the 
Committee on Manpower Studies, has not been 
constituted.--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


Turkey 


Labor Bill Completed. The Ministry of 
Labor completed the Bill on the Right to Strike 
and Collective Bargaining at the end of March, 
and submitted it for comment to other interested 
ministries,- the Turkish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (Turk-Is), universities, and the Union of 
Chambers of Commerce. In its present form, the 
bill sets forth the following principles: 

@ The union representing the largest mem- 
bership in a workplace is recognized as the of- 
ficial bargaining agent for the workers. 
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® Collective agreements can be of either 
a definite or an indefinite duration. If definite, 
the duration must be at least 1 and not more 
than 3 years. The agreements of indefinite dura- 
tion may be annulled at any time after 1 year, 
provided 3 months’ advance notice is given by 
the party wishing to terminate the contract. 

e@ The right to strike and the right of lock- 
out are prohibited in the following periods, 
places, or activities: 


a.During partial or general mobilization. 

b. During the life of the contract. 

c. In workplaces controlled by the Minis- 
try of Defense, provided products of 


these places are not alternatively ob- 
tainable on the free market. 

d. In health organizations, such as hos- 
pital clinics and pharmacies. 

e. In life and property saving organiza- 
tions, such as fire houses. 

f. In the production and distribution of 
water, gas, and electricity. 

The Council of Ministers is authorized to 
postpone a strike or lockout for a maximum per- 
iod of 3 months when it considers that such ac- 
tion is harmful to public health or national 
security. However, the Council must consult 
the country’s Supreme Arbitration Committee be- 
fore using this authority.--U .S. Embassy, Ankara. 
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Kenya 


Unemployment Problem Worsens. Five 
thousand more Africans were registered at the 
Labour Exchanges of the Kenya Department of 
Labour in December 1961 than were registered 
in December 1960. Although registration is not 
compulsory, the increase in registrations, main- 
ly from among the rising number of school grad- 
uates seeking white-collar jobs, is indicative 
of the increase in unemployment. The Depart- 
ment stated early in 1962 that only about 1 in 5 
of the registrants can be provided with employ- 
ment. 

An official of the Department of Educa- 
tion stated that by 1964 an estimated 38,500 
students (compared with 12,000 in 1960) will be 
leaving intermediate schools and looking for 
employment.--U.S. Consulate General, Nairobi. 


Liberia 


Industrial Employment Estimated. A recent 
study of Liberian employment in the wage econo- 
my yielded the following figures, which show an 
overall increase of 23 percent in the number of 
paid workers between 1958 and 1961. 











Number Percentage 
1958 1961 1958 1961 
Total...................... 69,000 84,900 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture and 
forestry 
concessions.... . 33,500 38,600 48.7 45.5 
Construction ....... 6,360 8,400 9.1 9.9 
Mining ................... 4,100 7,900 5.9 9.3 
Manufacturing.......... 506 1,200 7 2.4 
Trade ...............0-. 3,000 4,500 4.3 5.3 
Service «0.0.0.2... 8,000 8,800 11.6 10.4 


Transport and 
communications.. 3,200 3,900 4.6 4.6 
Government .......... 10,400 11,600 15.0 13.7 


--U.S. Embassy, Monrovia. 


Malagasy Republic 


Labor Situation Summarized. The labor 
force of the Malagasy Republic is estimated to 
be 2.5 million out of a total population of 5.5 
million. Fewer than 200,000 are in the cate- 
gory of wage eamers; the remaining portion of 
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the labor force is either self-employed or in 
familyrun agricultural enterprises. Unemploy- 
ment is placed at 10,000, but this does not in- 
clude the number of those who are underem- 
ployed in agriculture. 

Wage earners are protected by an extensive 
1960 Labor Code regulating hours, salaries, 
working conditions and other aspects of: labor. 

There are four main trade unions: the 
Union of Agricultural and Livestock Workers and 
the Christian Union of Employees and Workers 
ef Civil Aviation of Madagascar, forming the 
Malagasy Christian Trade Union Confederation, 
an affiliate of the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions (CISC); the Confedera- 
tion of All Unions in Madagascar, affiliated with 
the Communist-oriented World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU); and the unaffiliated Fed- 
eration of Autonomous Unions of Madagascar. 


Claimed union membership totals about 100,000. 
--U.S. Embassy, Tananarive. 


Morocco 


Number of Strikes Increased in 1961. 
During the first 10 months of 1961, some 371 
strikes occurred, as compared to 198 over the 
corresponding period of 1960, an increase of 87 
percent. The number of strikes rose from 42,629 
to 61,878, a 45 percent increase. For the first 
11 months, the number of man-days lost was 
more than double those lost in the first 11 months 
of 1960.-272,140 as compared to a previous 
132,644, due to the fact that the 1941 strikes 
lasted longer than those in 1960. There were 
three strikes of 1 month or more in duration.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Casablanca. 
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Australia 


Basic Wage Rise Denied by Commission. 
Efforts of the Australian Council of Trade Un- 
ions (ACTU) to gain an increase in Federal 
basic wages were defeated when the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
announced on February 20 that there would be 
no change in the Federal basic wage for 1962. 
The ACTU had contended that the basic wage is 
40 shillings (US$4.50) a week below the level 
justified by productivity gains and the increased 
cost of living since 1950. The Commission found 
that there had been no change in the cost of 
living as reflected in the Consumer Price Index, 





1 The Commonwealth Court of Arbitration and 
Conciliation was subdivided in 1956. The two re- 
sultant groups are the Commonwealth Arbitration and 
Conciliation Commission, which is responsible for 
making arbitration awards; and the Commonwealth ln- 
dustrial Court, which adjudicates disputes arising 
from the enforcement and interpretation of awards. 
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since July 1961, when an increase of 12 shil- 
lings (US$1.30) a week in the Federal basic 
wage was granted. 

At the same time, the Commission also an- 
nounced plans to extend the intervals between 
major reviews of the economy from the present 
yearly basis to intervals of 3 to 4 years, at 
which time productivity and price changes will 
be considered. 

Trade unions have been working for rein- 
statement of the system of Federal wage esca- 
lation, which was suspended October 21, 1953. 
The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration! ruled at that time that the Federal 
basic wage was no longer to be set in terms of 
the minimum standard of living for an unskilled 
worker, but rather on the basis of the highest 
wage level the economy could support, and that 
justification for quarterly cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in Federal awards no longer existed. In 
July 1961, when the last Federal basic wage 
raise was granted, the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Commission announced its 
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future intention to review the basic wage annual- 
ly on the basis of the Consumer Price Index.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Singapore 


Equal Pay To Be Paid to Women. The 
Government announced on March 4 that women 
in the civil service will receive equal pay with 
men for equal work. This announcement is a ful- 
fillment of a campaign pledge made by the con- 
trolling party, the People’s Action Party (PAP), 
before the election of May 30, 1959. 

In a letter sent to the Women’s Affairs Bu- 
reau prior to the announcement, Finance Minister 
GOH Keng Swee outlined the following steps for 
equalization of pay scales by 1965: 

e Some daily-rated women workers, such 
as day laborers on construction and transporta- 
tion projects, will receive equal pay immediately. 

e All women workers, including widows 
with children, whose basic salaries do not ex- 
ceed M$118 (US$38.68) a month will be paid the 
same variable allowance as male workers. Prior 
to this, there were three scales of variable al- 
lowances ranging from M$24 to M$28 (US$7.86 
to US$9.15) for men, from M$17 to M$26 (US$5.59 
to US$8.52) for widows with children, and from 
M$14 to M$26 (US$4.58 to US$8.52) for other 
women workers. 

e Single women employees in positions 
classified as permanent will be permitted to ob- 


tain permanent status and, if they marry will 
become eligible for pension thereafter. 

e@ Married women employees now 
tarily employed will be allowed to apply for 
status as permanent employees, provided they 
meet the necessary qualifications. 

e The time period between periodic in- 
creases will be reduced from 1 year to 6 to 9 
months for those women now employed whose 
salaries are not up to the minimum male en- 
ployees’ pay scales. Between now and 1965, 
newly hired female employees will be hired on 
the new salary schedule for women workers. By 
1965, all women employees are expected to re- 
ceive the same salaries as men and all women 
recruits to the labor force after that time will be 
paid the salary schedule applicable to men. 
workers. 

e A draft bill will be prepared to amend the 
pension ordinance in order to raise the retirement 
age of women to that of men. 

In a simultaneous announcement, the Gov- 
ernment undertook to introduce a bill in the Leg- 
islative Assembly, providing that wives’ wages 
will be taxed separately from those of their 
husbands. Income from property belonging to 
married women will continue to be taxed with 
their husbands’ income. 

Women comprise about 10 percent of the 
total Government employment. Pay rates for 
women in Government service are approximately 
80 percent of those for men in similar positions. 
--U .S. Consulate General, Singapore. 
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Ecuador 


Railway Unions Merge. The several 
unions of workers on the Quito-Guayaquil rail- 
way met in January and agreed to merge. Agree- 
ment was reached with the assistance of 
Fernando Azana, Latin American representa- 
tive of the International Transportworkers’ 


Federation (ITF), an International Trade Sec- 
retariat (ITS). 

The new union, according to the resolu- 
tion approved by the workers’ representatives, 
will join the Ecuadorean Confederation of Free 
Trade Union Organizations after its constitu- 
tion is approved by the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare and Labor.--U.S. Embassy, Quito. 
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Peru 


Productivity Center Established in 
Arequipa. A Regional Productivity Center in 
Arequipa (Centro Regional de Incremento de la 
Productividad de Arequipa) was established on 
February 1. Arequipa is a chief distribution 
point of Peru and an industrial intellectual 
center. The new agency will be a branch of 
the National Productivity Center (Centro Na- 
cional de Accion para el Incremento de la 
Productividad--CENIP) at Lima, and is spon- 
sored by Arequipa’s Association of Commerce 
and Industries. It is the first productivity 
center to be established outside the capital. 

The following organizations will be rep- 
resented in the Regional Productivity Center: 
the Faculty of Economic Sciences of San 
Agustin University; the Arequipa Chamber of 
Commerce; the Arequipa Association of Com- 
merce and Industries; the Arequipa Agricul- 
tural Society; the Arequipa Rehabilitation and 
Development Board; the-Arequipa Federation of 
Employees of Commerce and Industries (FECIA), 
an organization of white-collar workers; and 
the Union of Workers of Arequipa (USTA). 

The new Productivity Center hopes to 
assist in the application of the Regional De- 
velopment Plan for South Peru, and to cooper- 
ate with the Arequipa Rehabilitation and De- 
velopment Board in planning for regional 
development.--U.S. Consulate, Arequipa. 


Agency for Labor Training Established. 
A new Government agency, the Servicio 
Nacional de Aprendizaje y Trabajo Industrial 
(SENIT), has been established to train skilled 
workers for new industries in the country. The 
agency will be financed through a contribution 
of 1 percent of total wages from industrial 
companies employing an average of 15 or more 
workers. Companies with their own industrial 
training program will pay only 20 percent of 
the standard contribution.--Research press. 


Uruguay 


Recent Labor Legislation Summarized. A 
number of significant labor laws and decrees 


were added to the statutes in Uruguay during 
the last days of 1960 and 1961. Among the more 
significant are the following: 

e A decree of March 9, 1961, raised the 
maximum level of basic salaries which families 
may receive and not lose their eligibility for 
family allotments from 1,200 pesos (US$109) to 
1,800 pesos (US$164) a month. However, this 
limit is increased by 100 pesos (US$9.10) for 
each___ child after the first. The monthly allot- 
ments were increased by 10 pesos (US$0.90) for 
each child as follows: to 30 pesos (US$2.73) 
for families with one or two children; to 35 
pesos (US$3.18) for families with three or four 
children; and to 40 pesos (US$3.64) for families 
with five children or more. 

Family allowances are financed through 
employer contributions to a fund administered 
by the Ministry of Industry and Labor. 

e@ Many employers have traditionally paid 
their workers at year’s end an annual bonus, 
known as the aguinaldo or a Christmas or New 
Year’s gift. A law passed in December 1960 
made this practice a legal obligation for every 
employer (except the Government) and fixed the 
amount at the equivalent of 1 month’s pay. The 
law thus provided a wage raise of 81/3 percent 
for non-Government workers in the country. 
Those employed less than full time were to 
receive 1/12 of the wages received during the 
year. Violations of the law were made punish- 
able by fines equal to double the aguinaldo due 
to each worker. 

@ Minimum wage laws, covering most 
categories of workers, including rural workers, 
have been in effect in Uruguay for many years. 
In December 1960, the most recent of a series 
of laws periodically revising minimum wages 
for rural workers was passed. The law also 
for the first time provided for the inclusion of 
rural workers in the family allotment system, 
which grants extra pay to workers with children. 

Superseding the law of 1958, the new law 
raised the minimum wage of 150 pesos (US$13.64) 
a month for unskilled farm workers to 280 pesos 
(US$25.45) a month, with an additional 210 
pesos (US$19.10) a month for workers without 
families who are not provided with meals. This 
supplement was previously 90 pesos (US$8.18). 
Minimums were also set for foremen, and for 
rural domestic servants over 18 years of age, 
neither of which categories had previously been 
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covered. The minimum wage for foremen was 
350 pesos (US$31.82), and for servants 150 
pesos (US$13.64) a month. 

Although the rural worker is still paid 
considerably less than the urban worker, the 
increase of more than 85 percent in the minimum 
for farm labor, and the provision for payment of 
family allotments, substantially reduced the 
inequalities between the two groups. 

@ Under Uruguayan law, all workers are 
entitled to annual vacations, with pay in ad- 
vance. In general, funds to defray the costs of 
the paid vacations are required to be built up 
during the year out of employer contributions. 
Several decrees relating to such arrangements 
in specific industries were issued in 1961. 

Employers of stevedores and other port 
workers, under a decree of January 1961, were 
required to increase their contributions to the 
vacation fund of the official agency providing 





stevedore services (Comision Administrativa de 
los Servicios de Estiba), from 17 percent to 27 
percent of the payroll each day. 

Another ‘decree required employers of con- 
struction workers to raise the amounts paid into 
the reserve fund for vacation pay from 7% per- 
cent to 104% percent of the payroll, in order to 
provide for increased payments to workers. 

A third decree, also relating to construc- 
tion workers, extended to the country as a 
whole the system of tax stamps, already in use 
in the Department of Montevideo, to control the 
payment of contributions by employers for paid 
annual vacations as well as the annual bonus 
(aguinaldo). Previously, employers paid their 
workers directly, and there was little effective 
control over either the workers’ claims to vaca- 
tion pay or the employers’ compliance with the 
law.--U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. DAHOMEY: NUMBER OF WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES, | BY INDUSTRY 





AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1960 








Establishments with-- 











Number — 100 or more workers 50-99 workers 
noeniay — ae Number of} Number of | Number of 
employ ees| businesses |employees 

a a 495 17, 723 9, 788 3, 017 
Agriculture and agricultural 

I a. ice Does csecencsases 39 229 “- 54 
PIO i 1S. tid, won 1 24 -- -- 
Cotten Qin iii kB NOLS 4 33 -- -- 
IRI ec OTS oe gE 6 1, 087 992 58 
Breweries and bottling plants .... 2 228 180 -- 
S| IPE ke ee Ore 2 18 e o* 
Woodworking... ...... iii 3 acu nies 3 80 <° -- oe 
DRUID on. 5s sanstscceticcrcicitn -apteees 20 637 272 1 62 
Public works.......siisiaa cowed 37 4, 429 3,422 9 669 
ibd sae bpididtameablenentiine’s 10 157 -- 1 67 
Wholesale wade .....csneseceri-oic 30 1, 946 1,160 6 414 
RIE. 0s. <soseees sececsncsecees ss 75 247 -< °° * 
Banking and insurance ................ 10 336 -- 3 206 
Forwarding and handling.............. 4 314 106 3 208 
Entertainment and travel 

IIE ines condapasionneresin wancntan's 5 135 - o 
NN ave isinincinesane ot sanavin 65 2,173 1,800 114 
IN ay iiiceriessencnes sh sail -- 4, 381 1,527 1, 092 
Technical schools ...................0+- 4 219 116 -- 
Pharmacies and hospitals............ 36 622 213 73 
RN in iaieselerh nner sevens 7 24 “° hea 
Hotels and restaurants ................ 11 94 o« ne 
ESSER Seep en 124 310 -* ad 











sabia nell 




















TALL employees who work for wages or salaries. 
2Excludes some categories, such as domestic servants and employees of some small businesses. 
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TABLE 1. DAHOMEY: NUMBER OF WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES, ! BY INDUSTRY 
AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1960--Continued 





Establishments with-- 








Industry 























20-49 workers 5-19 workers Less than 5 workers 
Number of | Number of] Number of |Number of | Number of |Number of 
businesses] em ployees| businesses} employees | businesses|employees 

43 2, 494 103 1, 681 291 743 
-- -- 14 118 24 57 
1 24 -- -- -- -- 
-- -- 2 26 2 7 
1 37 -- -- -- °- 
1 48 -- -- -- -- 
-- -- 2 18 -- -- 
2 79 -- -° 1 1 
7 222 7 75 3 6 
6 256 8 79 1 3 
1 35 4 45 4 10 
8 262 10 110 -- -- 
-- -- 18 139 57 108 
3 91 3 38 1 1 
3 109 2 26 -- -- 
3 96 5 69 54 94 

-- 1, 023 -- 647 -- 92 

3 103 da i “- by 
2 62 23 252 9 22 
-- -- 2 10 5 14 
2 47 3 29 6 18 

-- -- -- -- 124 310 





Total2 


Agriculture and agricultural 

coopefatives 
Fisheries 
Cotton gins 
Oil mills 


Breweries and bottling plants 


Textiles 

Woodworking 

Mechanics 

Public works 

Utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Banking and insurance 

Forwarding and handling 

Entertainment and travel 
agencies 

Transportation 

Public service 

Technical schools 

Pharmacies and hospitals 

Law firms 

Hotels and restaurants 

Other 











Source: Dahomey, Ministry of Labor tabulation. 
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TABLE 2. GHANA: EMPLOYMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS, BY INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 31, 1960 


























Private Central Local Public 
Industry Total enterprise government goverment boards and 
corporations 
| Ee este 148, 547 121. 164 31. 336 31, 851 
African male .......................... 310. 754 135. 168 115, 962 30, 104 28, 520 
Agriculture, forestry, 
SEE apn 57, 687 13, 888 32, 522 -- 11,277 
IN Sacre cose pane cStcenho oe ae 55, 123 13, 445 31,988 -- 9,690 
Mining and quarrying .................. 29, 027 29, 018 -- “* 9 
ME onsoo core icce voce og hessese 27,754 27,745 °° -- 9 
a, A Te 24,145 20, 897 616 -- 2, 632 
or on cearciene Rewer: 22, 389 19, 539 496 -- 2,354 
I oe os ee certs cSoeneee hci ice 61,773 28, 394 22, 605 3, 082 7,692 
Rbtens male. 22.1. SPS... 59, 602 26, 888 22, 137 3,032 7,545 
Electricity, water, 
and sanitary services .......... 14, 263 305 8, 669 5, 289 -- 
Rear Gaahe 2h Se 31. ....4 14,011 280 8,511 5, 220 -- 
CIS SB osc FE hi ce: 31, 136 29, 453 105 -- 1,578 
Ree 2.8 PES ho 06 wes 27, 589 26, 100 93 + 1, 396 
Transport, storage, and 
communications...................... 31,180 7,780 20, 909 1,874 617 
AGse eS BEE: «.......... 29,850 7,579 20, 096 1,726 449 
Seem Ol A282 GRO... 83, 687 18,812 35, 738 21,091 8, 046 
Afsicon- mole st2inWe...........:. 74, 436 14, 592 32, 641 20, 126 7,077 





Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Digest of Statistics, September 1961, p. 2. 
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TABLE 3. GHANA: 


EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY AND REGION, DECEMBER 31, 1960 























Western Central Eastern Volta 
Industry Total region region region region 
| CI cote Ea TIS 332, 898 67, 565 21,939 147,7 11, 066 
African male........................ 310. 754 64. 665 20. 404 134, 232 10, 537 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing .................. 0000 57, 587 7,281 3,652 28, 091 1, 309 
African male......2. ........6 eee ees 55, 123 6, 826 3,594 26, 255 1, 284 
Mining and quarrying................ .... 29, 027 16, 301 1,031 4, 188 4 
African male................ 0.0... 27,754 15,744 958 3,819 4 
Manufacturing.......... 2... 2.1 cece eeeees 24,145 6, 584 545 10,652 128 
African male ................0cc000 00 22, 389 6,173 508 9,644 117 
Construction. ......... ...c.sceccs00e eseeeees 61,773 5, 594 4,531 36, 513 2, 244 
African male.......... 0.0... 59,602 5, 339 4,460 35, 037 2, 148 
Electricity, water, and 
sanitary services...... .......... 14, 263 3, 315 603 5,477 413 
African male.. ................00.000+ 14, 011 3, 260 601 5, 403 406 
Commerce .. .. 2... 0... .esccese cece ce cence os 31, 136 3,917 1,733 17, 238 733 
African male.................... 20.06 27, 589 3,607 1,660 14, 539 719 
Transport, storage, and 
communications .................. 31,180 17,755 1, 594 8,016 461 
African male...................... 0... 29,850 17, 335 1, 526 7,331 433 
NN oo coke sess ocssa ches avscegaviacic 83, 687 6,818 8, 250 37,554 5,774 
African male ............ .........00+ 74, 436 6, 381 7, 097 32, 204 5, 426 
ae Brong-Ahafo| Northern Upper 
Ashanti region ne on region t Ma 
a ciara inetd visa cheno ornnaion se 60, 393 7, 329 9, 208 7, 669 
African male.......... ...... .......... 57. 722 7, 086 8,711 7, 397 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing .....................++ 13, 109 2, 335 826 1, 084 
African male........................ 12,945 2, 320 818 1, 081 
Mining and quarrying.............. 7, 206 14 283 -° 
African male...................... +... 6,940 14 275 -- 
Manufacturing....................-..06 5, 736 259 229 12 
African male.......................... 5, 463 253 219 12 
Comstruction...............0.. ceceeees 7, 666 595 2, 883 1,747 
African male................ .......- 7,514 571 2,807 1,726 
Electricity, water, and 
sanitary services............ 3, 707 50 698 + 
African male.......... ..........00.+- 3,605 50 686 -- 
Commetce .. ..........0cc002 cose ce ceeeeeeees 6,826 415 227 47 
African male.......................... 6, 390 412 217 45 
Transport, storage, and 
communications .............. 2, 597 184 518 55 
African male........................ 2, 493 174 505 53 
I a aiciisss excrete sin sniens 13, 546 3,477 3, 544 4,724 
African male.............. 2.0 ; 12, 372 3, 292 3, 184 4, 480 

















Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Digest of Statistics, September 1961, p. 4. 
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TABLE 4. GHANA: TREND IN AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN THE MINING INDUSTRY, 1955-JUNE 1961 






































Year Total | Gold Diamonds | Man ganese Tr Bauxite 
Average employment! 
p> | bee YI 28,179 22, 486 3, 314 1,902 477 
TEs Bil... 005.60 SES «2.05 --cbbil 24, 248 18, 239 3,675 1,914 420 
i eee See 27,622 21, 180 4,041 1, 966 435 
CEE SES ORSNs 28, 630 22,010 4, 281 1,905 _ 434 
tS Sire Sates 8's eos Re a 28,122 22, 132 3,837 1,719 434 
a ae CES OES? NE ON 27, 076 21, 289 3,656 1,701 430 
ce Ge RE aR ER 2A ee ee 26, 169 19, 497 3, 565 2, 664 443 
Average employment through contractors 
as FRING. hevslednabebntrorsy avbeiecte 4, 268 990 859 2,419 2 
Nh hance sisccalavete wen araheone * Se 4,611 892 821 2,898 -- 
 echal pt NE CANS SNS. See SO he 4,823 1,140 809 2,874 -- 
eee eatah SAG OR OER TAES ream 4,377 1, 320 558 2,499 ne 
ET in chalien cocds cc beht bck yesncens sures 3, 478 1,423 398 1,657 -- 
eae sagusxcese dh sesh or ee Soke no ce gag 3, 389 1, 405 664 1, 320 -- 
BODE I cc oe cecs pie op of os he soins vibes 5c tee 2, 003 1, 250 753 -- -- 
1 Excludes data on workers employed through Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, 
contractors. Quarterly Digest of Statistics, September 1961, pp. 
11-12. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 
Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


A monograph entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report No. 189) 
and one entitled Labor Law and Practice in V eneauela (BLS Report No. 212) was issued 
in 1961. They are obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from the Regional Offices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Suite 540, 1371 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 9, Ga.; 
18 Oliver St., Boston 10,Mass.; 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Room 1000, 341 
Ninth Ave., New York 1, N.Y.; and Room 802, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Checks or money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 





Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report No. 
191, Labor in Chile (BLS Report No. 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report No. 222), 
Labor in India (BLS Report No. 138), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report No. 182), 
as well as a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor 
Legislation (BLS Report No. 210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





